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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 


: 
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THE STORY OF ABBAS. 
( Continued.) 


“* T LAID open my distress to the 
friend of my father, with that kind of 
eloquence which the miseries we suffer 
from the treachery of others always sug- 
gests ; and which, however unaffecting 
it may be to indifferent persons, utters 
its complaints with dignity and resent- 
ment. I was heard half way through 
my story, and dismissed with the fol- 
lowing reply ;—‘ It is not necessary, 
young man, to proceed with your com- 
plaints ; I perceive you have been abus- 
ed, and am sorry for you. But that 
shall not be the only proof of my regard 
for you; I will give you a little advice: 
You should not depend so much on the 
benevolence or integrity of any human 
being, as to trust him with your for- 
tune or your life.” Thus ended my 
hopes from the friend of my father ; 


whose benevolence extended no ee 


than to instruct me how to secure the 
fortune that was stolen, and to preserve 
the life which I wished tolose. I had 
now no choice, but to enter as a com- 


she had been indignant at my satisfac- 
tion, and jealous of my prospects, now 
renewed and redoubled her severity. 
My commanding officer had a daughter 
of extraordinary beauty, and ap un- 
common capacity. Zara was the object 
of universal admiration; but she had 
set her heart on the unfortunate Abbas. 
The first moment I beheld her, I disco- 
vered in her looks the most tender and 
affectionate regard for me, which I im- 
puted to her compassion for my mis- 
fortunes; though at the same time I 
wished, without knowing why, that it 
might proceed from another cause. She 
asked me for the story of my life: I 
told it in the plainest and most pathetic 
manner; yet, when I had finished, she 
desired me to repeat it. From this mo- 
ment I had done with peace; her in- 
fectious tenderness had such an influ- 
ence upon my heart, that 1 could think 
of nothing but Zara; without Zara I 
was miserable. A thousand times did I 
flatter myself, that there was something 
more than mere compassion in her look 
and manner; and not many days had 








mon soldier into the army of the Sophi. 
I had always delighted in martial exer- 
cises, and was expert in the use of arms: 
My dexterity and address drew upon 
me the attention of my officers; and, in 
a short time, I obtained a small com- 
mission. I had now almost forgot my 
miseries, and embraced 1 »y new situa- 
tion with cheerfulness and hope; but 
fortune, who had for a while ceased to 
persecute me as below her notice, as if 


passed, before I was convinced of the 
dear, fatal truth, from this letter - 
“ To ABBAS. 

“Your merit and your sufferings 
have a claim to something more than 
compassion; to espouse the cause of 
Abbas, is to discharge a duty which 
virtue cannot dispense with. Meet me 
on the parade this evening, and you 
shall know more of the sentiments of 

** Zara.” 





















































- With love sincere and unaffected. 
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“The emotions I felt on the receipt} 
of this letter, can only be conceived by | 
those who, in the midst of despairing) 
love, have beheld a gleam of hope.| 
The tumult of my heart hurried me to 
the place appointed long before the 
time: I walked backward and forward 
in the utmost confusion, totally regard- 
less of every object about me; some- 
times raising my hands and eyes in the 
sudden effusions of transports, and 
sometimes smiling with the complacen- 
cy of delight. At length the day de- 
parted, and Zara came. My heart 
bounded at her sight: I was unable to 
speak, and threw myself at her feet. 
She was alarmed at my excessive ear- 
nestness and confusion; but command- 
ing me to rise. ** Abbas,” said she, ‘if 
your confusion proceeds from your mo- 
dest gratitude, restrain it, till you find 
whether I am able to serve you, if it 
arise from any other cause, I must 
leave you this moment.” I entreated 
she would tell me to what I was indebt- 
ed for the happiness of this interview, 
and I would be calm and attentive. 
“ My regard for you, and my compas- 
sion for your sufferings,” said she, 
“make me wish to serve you. Tell 
me, Abbas, can J assist you through 
the interest of my father ?” I faultered 
out my acknowledgments ; telling her, 
that to her I must owe all my hopes of 
future happiness. I had no sooner f- 
nished than she left me without reply.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


For the Parlour Companion. 
THE TEARS OF MEMORY. 


“Oh! name belov’d, and long most dear.” 
The cause of many a secret tear, 

And nightly dream, and tender fear, 
Does thought still dare to dwell on thee, 
On one who never felt for me ? 

Yes, Beauty’s pride, and Virtue’s care, 
Mem’ry will ever linger where 

My fondest hopes were once directed, 





Enwrapt I once gaz’d on that eye, 

As blue, yet cold as Winter's sky ! 
What if it since a glow is given, 

As soft and warm as summer heaven; 
On that which died in winter frost, 


R COMPANTON, 


|Can I forget that mark’d reserve, 
Indiffrence, I did not deserve ? 


|} Ah, no! the unprovoked slight, 


Can never leave remembrance’ sight. 
That lovely cheek I once thought fair, 
But dimples now are pow’rless there ; 
Llov’d its pale and pensive cast, 
But all that influence is past :— 
That form was handsome—still may be, 
But it has lost its charms for me. 
Say—slept I in a rural bower, 
Adorn’d with ev’ry fragrant tlower, 
And while absorb’d in Happy rest, 
A viper crept upon my breast, 
Oh! think vou Pd again recline 
Beneath that bow’r of shady vine ? 
No! never would those tears remove 
Nor sooner would I court the love 
Of lady, whose neglect had stung 
My open heart, or ever wrung 
The bitter tear of grief for me, 
And gloried in my misery, 
Tho’ she should after woo return 
Of flame thatlong had cease to burn. 
Yet, Jersey’s flow’r, and Jersey’s pride, 
A prince might proudly make thee bride? 
He could not sigh, he could not rest, 
Upon a fairer, chaster breast ; 
Affection has not tend’rer arms, 
Nor Truth, nor Temper finer charms ;— 
And like the rippling streamlets’ flow, 
No ebb thy constant spirits know ;— 
There was a time, a happy time, 
When thou wert love, and love, sublime ; 
Then envied was each raven curl, 
That kiss’d thy laughing cheek, sweet girl ; 
Each word that from thy lips I stole, 
Ran richly thro’ my thrilling soul— 
But,  memory’s tears” are all in vain, 
Icannot, cannot love again! 

Eusebius. 
—s +e 


If the destiny of women ought to 
consist in a continual act of devotion to 
conjugal love, the recompence of this 
devotion isthe strict faithfulness of him 
who is its object. Religion makes no 
difference between the duties of the two 
parties ; but the world establishes a 
wide difference, and out of this differ- 
efice grows intrigue in women, and re- 
sentment in men, 


“ What heart can give itself entirely up, 
** Nor wish another heart alike entire °” 





Tle summer heat’s forever lost. 





mit! “ I will love you,” he says 











Who then, in good faith, accepts friend” 
ship as the price of love ? Who sincere- 
ly promises constancy to voluntary infi- 
delity ‘—-How unjust then is the ex- 
change to which man too frequently en- 
deavours to make his companion sub- 
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“ passionately, } nll three years 5] 
and then, at the end of that time, I 
will talk reason to you.” And this 
which they call reason, is the 
chantment of life. ‘ I will Sth 
my own house, coldness and wearE 
ness of spirit; I will try to pleat 
where: but you who are ordinarily 
possessed of more imagination and sen- 
sibility than I ami you, who have no- 
thing to employ, nor to distract you, 
while the world offers me every sort of 
avocation; you who exist only for me, 
while [ have a thousand other thoughts; 
you will be satisfied with that subordi- 
nate, icy, divided affection, which it is 
convenient for me to grant you, while 
I reject with disdain all the homage 
which expresses more exalted and more 
tender sentiments.” 

There is au excess of wretchedness 






COMPANION. 


Lamp of «y . fe, oh! by thy light, 
WWumine my dark mind ; 

Teach me to follow what is right, 
And heaven at last to find. 


S. 


mI 


“ The middle way is the safest,” says 
an old proverb. If this was adopted 
trom the ‘ medio tutissimus ibis” of 
Ovid, it should have been remembered 
that his was a particular precept, not a 
general maxim. In reality, the middle 
course is very often the worst that can 
be foilowed in affairs of the world, com- 
bining the inconveniences, and missing 
the advantages of the two extremes. It 
is commonly the paltry expedient of 
weakness and indecision to get over 
present difficulties, by declining instead 
of confronting them—a compromise 
between right and wrong, between en- 
terprise and indolence, which generally 





in an unhappy marriage which trans- 
cends cvery other misery in the world. 
‘The whole soul of a wife reposes upon 
the attachment of her husband :—but, 
to struggle ajone against misfortune ; to 
advance towards the grave without ‘the 
friend who should regret her; this is 
ap isolated state, of which the Arabian 
desert gives but a faint idea:—and, 
when all the treasure of her youthtul 
years has been resigned in vain; when 
she hopes no longer, at the end of life, 
the reflection of those early rays ; when 
the twilight has nothing more that can 
recal the dawn, but is pale and disco- 
loured as the phantom that foreruns 
the night :—then her heart revolts ; and 


if she still love the being who treats as 
a slave, despair seizes all her faculties, 
and conscience herself grows troubled 


at the intensity of her distress. 


— aa 


For the Parlour Companion. 


REASON. 
Oh! Reason, guide my doubtful step, 
Through life’s bewilder’d way ; 
How oft deceitful snares I meet, 
To lead my feet astray. 
Whilst thousands foolishly pursue 
The paths of sin and pride ; 
‘Give me their fatal end to view, 
And from them tyrn aside. 


meets with the fate of imbecility. In 
most emergencies, two directly oppo- 
site systems of action present themselves 
to our choice. Each has its appropri- 
ate character, its favourable and unfa- 
vourable circumstances. Each mav 
succeed ; but only when followed fully 
and decidedly. Every leaning towards 
its opposite adds to its difficulties, and 
endangers iis failure. This cannot be 
better illustrated than by military trans- 
actions. A general finds himself un- 
y expectedly in face of a superior enemy. 
He has no choice but to fight or to re- 
tire ; but the movements for each are 
incompatible; one requires bold ad- 
vance, the other, silent retreat. One, 
however, appears to him too hazard- 
ous, and the other too disgraceful. He 
therefore takes a middle course, in con- 
sequence of which, he fights to no pur- 
pose, and his retreat is intercepted. 
One cannot be at all conversant with 
business, without seeing perpetual in- 
stances of the mischief done by this spi- 
rit of throwing in a little of this, and a 
little of that, in order to secure a me- 
dium. A person in a public assembly 
proposes a vigorous measure, and after 
fsome opposition, carries it. Some weak 
friend, or designing foe, upon the plea 
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af preventing extremes, then offers a 


few modifications and restrictions, of a | 


nature directly subversive of the pur-: 
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had picked up a little Latin from the quack, and 
never failed to use it, to astonish the Vulgar. I 
remember being president one night, when Ivold 
a gentleman that he had made a slifsus linews, 


pose intended to be answered by the:jand that he might take my tipsy dickset for it; 
first mover; and these, for the sake of|| Which had the unanimous applause of the club ; 


accommodation, are assented to by tbe, 
majority: thus the whole scheme is, 
rendered ineffectual. In a similar spi- 
rit, arbitrators split a difference, and: 
do justice to neither party—juries bring | 
in verdicts which determine nothing, 
and leave the court to act as it pleases 
—consultations of physicians neutralize 
their plans so as to do neither good nor 
harm—and divines play off one virtue 
against another, till they make their 
hearers indifferent to both. 


——— + oe 


THE HISTORY OF MR. FUNNY. 


and I had the pleasure of hearing my father whis- 
per Mr. Stilton, the cheesemonge;, that i was a 


1S || very great scollurd, and that no pains had been 


'spared to make me /arned, An old schoolmas- 
iter, however, who was seated at my elbow, told 
‘me that my Latin was bad, Itrusted in fun, and 
\for the honour of the familly, it came to my assist- 
ance ; and old Hornbook being a very dull, thick- 
jheaded fellow, I had the success to persuade the 
;company present, that [I was only punning upon 
the words lapsus lingue and ipse dixit; the 
schoolmaster was confounded with my wit, and 
I got off. 

(To be eoncluded in our next.) 


— + oo 


For the Parlour Companion. 
TO MISS ——. 





( Continued.) 


In Mr. Scrape’s office, I, for the first time, be- 
gan to Know life; and being rather a sharp lad, 
made my observations ; for life is all the world 
like a suit at law; the great and small have all 
their warrants to prosecute and defend; numerous 
are the declarations of war, of love, of sincerity : 
and innumerable the sham-pleas of friendship and 
of idleness ; ill-nature has its demurrers, and ma- 
ny are the judgments which are snapped by ca- 
lumny and taken by default : scandal has had 
writs of inquiry; and very few are the causes de- 
cided by an honest arbitration. Iremember very 
well some of the suits wherein we were concern- 
ed, which were fancifully named : as, * Blameless 
versus Blemish,” Spotless versus Tarnish,” 
“* Hopeless versus Useless,” and “ Crab versus 
Goodfellow,” in all which the plaintiffs were all 
im the right, and the defendants had a good de- 
fence: 1 did not much like this special pleading, 
and was thinking of entering a nolli prosequi, 
when, as good luck would have it, the bargain 
was struck off between my father and Mr. Scrape, 
by Mr. Serape’s being struck ofthe rolls. 1 was 
mow bound to my father’s business, which I had 
never any taste for, and indeed do not wish to re- 
hearse the subject; however, it was a funny line, 
and I served out my apprenticeship. Having, 
however, been brought up a gentleman, I could 
not suffer such a blot in my escutcheon as to be an 
undertaker, and forsook it immediately after. I 
was now in that delightful state denominated /ei- 
sure by the refined, and #dieness by the vulgar, 
and had time to select a proper society, which I 
did by choosing the company of a strolling player, 
a crimp captain, and a vender of patent medi- 
cines. From the first I acquired the arts of fun- 
ning and punning ; from the second, hectonng, 
swearing, and ruming im debt ; and trom the 
third, science ; so that I was fit to go into any 
company. My ideas became enlarged; and 


Tho’ brief, my dear girl, was our sinless commu. 
nion : 
And briefly at all times does happiness shine— 
Yet never shall he, who has blasted our union, 
Render my spirit a traitor to thine. 
Tho’ fate may be always inclin’d to dissever 
Those beings, whom sympathy loves to com- 
bine ; 
Yet, oh! neither time, nor vicissitude, ever, 
Shall render my spirit a traitor to thine. 
Tho’ thou may’st prove all to thy sex that’s ab- 
horrent; 
Tho’ thou art a woman by every sign ; 
Infidelity ne’er with its poisonous torrent, 
Will render my spirit a traitor to thine. 

Tho’ virtue and vice in thy soul were united ; 
Tho’ guilt could thy character only define, 
Nor faith disappointed—nor tenderness slighted, 

Will render my spirit a traitor to thine. 
No, no! I would strive to convince thee, how, 
dearly, 
Thy heart, tho’ unworthy, was wedded to 
mine— 
How my spirit, tho’ a and tortur’d severely, 
Could pity the weakness and errors of thine. 
M* Donald Clarke. 


————— 


One of the band of Covent Garden, who played 
the French horn, was one day telling some anec- 
dotes of Garrick’s generosity. Macklin, who 
heard him at the lower end of the table, and who 
was always fired at the praises of Garrick, called 
out, “ Sir, Lbelieve you are a trumpeter.” “ Well, 
sir,” said the poor man, quite confounded, “ and 
iff am—what then?” Nothing more, sir, than 
being a trumpeter, you are a dealer in puffs by 
profession.” 
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Frank Funny was a great man at the club. 1 
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